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Hotes. 


‘ANECDOTES OF POLITE 
LITERATURE,’ 1764. 


In Halkett and Laing’s invaluable ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ the authorship of this work is 
assigned to Horace Walpole (vol. i. p. 91) :— 

“Anecdotes of polite literature. [By Horace 

Walpole.] In five volumes. London, 1764. Duo- 
decimo.” 
This is one of the items to which an asterisk 
is attached, implying, as stated in the 
Preface, “‘ that a copy of the work has been 
critically examined by Mr. Halkett or Mr. 
Laing, and that it is strictly anonymous, 
i.e., the author’s real name does not appear 
on the title page or anywhere throughout 
the work.” That being so, it does seem a 
little strange, in the face of the following 
passage from the book itself, that the com- 
pilers should ascribe the authorship to 
Walpole (vol. ii. p. 164) :— 

““What could induce Mr. Walpole to introduce 
strokes of party politicks into his Catalogue of 
royal and noble authors, I cannot conceive: they 
are — in a mere literary book ; but par- 
—- s0, when they transgress the bounds of 

ruth. 


This is surely pretty strong language for a 
man to apply to himself, even if he were 
inclined to indulge in a piece of mystifica- 
tion. Turning, however, to Walpole’s 
‘Letters,’ the following extracts, I think, 
ought to settle the question of authorship so 
far as he is concerned. Ina letter addressed 
to the Rev. William Cole, dated ‘* Tuesday, 
Feb. 7, 1762 [1764 ?],” he writes (‘ Letters,’ 
ed. 1904, vol. v. p. 172) :— 

“Tt is not a quarter of an hour ago since, 
cutting the leaves of a new dab called ‘ Anecdotes 
of Polite Literature,’ I found myself abused for 
having defended my father. I don’t know the 
author, and suppose I never shall, for I tind 
Glover's ‘ Leonidas’ is one of the things he admires 
—and so I leave them to be forgotten together, 
Jortunati ambo!” 

In another letter, to Sir David Dalrymple, 
dated ‘‘ Jan. 31, 1764,” he goes on to say 
(vol. v. p. 448) :— 

“T have not bought the ‘Anecdotes of Polite 
Literature,’ suspecting them for a_bookseller’s 
compilation, and confirmed in it by never hearing 
them mentioned.” 

Halkett and Laing stand so deservedly 
high in their branch of bibliography that 
one is curious to know where they got their 
information. 

In giving a short account of this very 
interesting collection, [ may say that it is 
now not often to be met with, as I know 
from a lengthened experience in its quest. 
The wording of the title-page runs :— 

“Anecdotes of Polite Literature. In Five 
Volumes. London, Printed for G. Burnet, at 
Bishop Burnet’s Head, in the Strand. mMpccixtv.” 
The publisher’s imprint suggests a relation- 
ship to the famous Bishop of Salisbury. I 
should be glad to know if this were really 
the case. Let me here say that the title 
is somewhat misleading. The work is not 
a collection of miscellaneous ‘‘ Anecdotes,” 
as the word is now understood, but is a collec- 
tion of critical opinions on authors who are 
now reckoned classical in both ancient and 
modern literature. The author, whether 
Walpole or another, had no reason to be 
ashamed of his handiwork ; for a more inter- 
esting. sensible, and informing little book I 
have not read for a long time. There is, 
too, a certain winningness in the style, and 
such a wealth in the way of illustrative 
matter that I was not conscious of a dull page 
in its perusal. And what pleased me 
mightily, to borrow one of good Mr. Pepys’s 
expressive words, are the numerous allusions 
to Shakespeare scattered up and down its 
pages. I cannot recall any other work of 
that day to compare with it in that respect ; 
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and if for nothing else, I should be disposed | 
to give it a high place in minor contemporary 
literature. 

Just on the threshold, so to speak, we are | 
met with such a passage as the following :— 

“ Among poets, there are many more instances | 
besides those quoted by du Bos: Pindar was the 
son of a piper; Sophocles, of a mechanic ; Plautus’s 
father was a slave; -Eschines, the Socratic philo- 
sopher, was the son of a sausage-maker ; the father 
of Cowley was a grocer ; Shakespear was the son of | 
a dealer in wool ; and Prior, of a joiner. "Tis well | 
known that Rembrant’s father was a miller; and 
Salvator Rosa, the son of a carpenter. The cele- 
brated Columbus's father. was a wool -spinner ; 
Netscher’s an_ engineer. Marshal Catinat began 
the world in the profession of a lawyer; and Inigo 
Jones's father was a cloth-worker.”— Vol. i. p. 24. 

The two following extracts relate to Shake- 
speare, and may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the author’s mental attitude to our 
great dramatist :— 

**T would only infer from hence, that. genius is 
above all rules: Shakespear did not write to the 
understanding, but to the heart.”— Vol. i. p. 38. 

“Shakespear was a poet of a most unbounded 


imagination, but the faults in his works are 
innumerable. There cannot be a more absurd 
notion than to judge of a poet's genius by the 
number of his beauties, instead of their value. I 
could produce many speeches in Shakespear, that 
evidently speak their author a great genius, when 
they do not contain above half a dozen lines; and 
yet one of these strokes shall be preferable to a 
whole tragedy of this age, which abounds in the 
elegancies of stile and harmony of versification. I 
had rather have been author of the conversation 
between Macbeth and his wife, when he came from 


the murder, and which does not consist of twenty | 


words, than of the whole tragedy of Jane Shore, 

which is the best Rowe wrote.”—Vol. i. p. 29. 
Addison’s well-known criticism on Milton 

in The Spectator is subjected to the follow- 


ing remarks :— 

“Milton’s divine poem of Paradise Lost 
deserves every commendation that we can bestow 
on it. Yet it certainly has been praised, rather in 
a prejudiced manner by Mr, Addison, That critic, 
like Sealiger, was prejudiced in favour of_ his 
author; and seldom cares to point out the defects 
in the Paradise Lost. A particular criticism on 
the beauties of that performance would now be 
tedious, as it is to be met with already in so 
popular a book as 7'he Spectator: but there are 
some parts of it which being far from equal to the 
rest of the poem, Mr. Addison has either passed 
over in silence, or palliated. Some of these I shall 
take the liberty to quote, not with design to attack 
the memory of the Ege meg poetical genius our 
nation ever produced (that task I leave to the 


Lauders of the age), but to give a fair criticism on 
what Mr. Addison has omitted to mention.”—Vol. i. 


p. 107. 

Dryden’s famous ode comes in for the 
following appreciation :— 

“Mr. Dryden’s music-ode is the best modern lyric 
composition, and is much superior to many in 


Pindar. Indeed the pomp and richness of the 


/expression, the harmony of the numbers, and 


the sublimity of some of the flights, are almost 
unparalleled. single ode would have im- 
mortalized the name of Dryden, had he been the- 


author of nothing besides.”—Vol. i. p. 173. 


Our author’s remarks on Dean Swift are 
so comprehensive and discriminating that 
the following lengthened extract will, I am 


sure, be read with interest :— 


“Swift possessed a genius naturally turned for 
satire, and had he cultivated it with that care and 
decency which true satire requires, he might pos- 
sibly have proved the greatest master in that 
species of writing that ever appeared in the world 
No mortal had ever more wit ; te that wit was not 
employed in the cause of virtue; his poignant 
satire was levelled against human nature in general : 
and tho’ the vivacity of Swift’s wit can never fail to 
entertain the imagination ; yet every reader, whose 
breast is warmed with more exalted notions of the 
dignity of human nature, must detest his principles 
Gulliver's travels, that, celebrated of 
a fine irregular genius, is certainly in point of wit 
and satire one of the most exquisite works of 
imagination that ever was composed; and had 
Swift wrote it only to satirize the vices and follies. 
of human nature, he would have bore away the 
palm trom every other satirist, in antient or modern 
times: some parts of these travels are not excep- 
tionable, and deserve the greatest praise, when the 
wit is properly directed; but the voyage to the 
country of the Houyhnhnms, is sucha laboured 
argument, to persuade us that mankind are no. 
better than brutes, that every honest mind must 
abominate so vile an attempt. In this part Swift’s. 
wit appears to the greatest disadvantage ; it seems 
to desert the subject, and no where so evidently 
flages. Indelicacy is another great stain in the 
pages of this admired author’s writings. In the 
journey to the flying island, are several unpardon- 
able strokes, and some in the voyage to Brobding- 
nag. As to the peculiar beauties of this celebrated 
romance, the lively flashes of wit, the keenness of 
satire, the penetrating touches of the human heart 
together with the more exterior beauties of com. 
position, every one must allow it a most exquisite: 
performance. Many of Swift’s poems are wrote 
with that sharp satire and vivacity of wit, which 
distinguishes all his writings, but some of them are- 
— wanting in point of delicacy.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 38. 


Nor is our author less judicious in his appre- 
ciation of Charles Churchill :— si 


“Of all the satirical poets that have lately 
appeared, none_have been more conspicuous than 
the Reverend Mr. C. Churchill. A man seldom 
attracts the notice of a whole kingdom, without 
some very well-founded pretensions to merit. The- 
merit of a man shines only in a small compass : 
but that of a poet illumines a much larger hemi. 
ore. This gentleman’s satires are very remark- 
able ; I know none that are wrote in such a peculiar: 
vein, either antient or modern. The versification 
is beautifully harmonious, the satiric strokes are- 
poignant to the last degree, and there appears a 
certain nervous boldness of expression, which 
charms a reader of any imagination. Here and’ 
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there we perceive a happy talent for satiric 
description. short, I shall not hesitate in 
asserting, that I know no poet since Pope, who has 
showed greater abilities in this species of com- 
rosition, Dut many have applied their talents rather 
etter.” —Vol. iii. pp. 54. 


‘Tristram Shandy,’ too, finds a place in 
this gallery; but our author’s confident 
prediction remains as yet unfulfilled, although 
nearly a century and a half have come and 
gone since the following passage was written : 


“T apprehend the celebrated romance of Tris- 
tram eacay may be ranked in this class of works: 
never piece made more noise for a time, or occa- 
sioned a greater number of imitations. Its success 
was too lively at first to hold; and ever since the 
first appearance it has gradually declined in repu- 
tation: men of sense and taste now regard it as 
a trifling book, which contains several very good 
strokes of wit and humour, and will serve to laugh 
at for half an hour; but it is not now compared to 
Don Quixote. The novelty of the performance 
made many overlook the indecency, which is too 
often met with in it; but now the merit of every 
chapter in it is weighed more justly, and we find, 
if there are many very laughable strokes in it, there 
are also many other indecent, and some even heavy ; 
in a word, it is one of those upstart books which 
blaze a while and then are forgot; and I am fully 
versuaded that a few years will bury Tristram 
Shandy in oblivion.”—Vol. iii. p. 28. 

I shall conclude these extracts by quoting 
the author’s observations on three illustrious 
foreign writers, Cervantes, Rabelais, and 
Moliére : 


“Cervantes, Secretary to the Duke of Alva, in 
his romance of Don Quixote, has far excelled 
anything of the kind lett us by the ancients; nor 
have latter ages produced a satire that can be com- 
pared to it. The nobility of Spain, in his time, 
were intoxicated with the idea of knight-errantry. 
Cervantes attacked this public folly, and lashed it 
with the most inieaitable spirit of humour and 
ridicule. The consequences of this satire were as 
surprising as they were swift; the taste of the 
whole kingdom was reformed immediately, and the 
absurdity of their former notions was considered in 
its true light. No modern satire was ever so gener- 
ally read as this of Cervantes. It has been trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe; and every 
polite nation admires the fine strokes it contains, 
as much as the Spaniards themselves. Quevedo 
might well declare his intention of burning all 
his own books, when he read Don Quixote.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 26. 

**Rabelais possessed as much wit almost as any 
man that ever existed. The strokes of humour that 
he has introduced into his celebrated romance are 
numerous, and peculiarly marked; the satire is 
keen, and the whole work bears many signs of a 
fertile imagination. This author would have been 
in higher esteem, had he not wrote in too licen- 
tious a strain.”—Vol. ii. p. 28. 

“*Moliere is the greatest comic writer the world 
ever produced. He was the inventor in France of a 
new species of comedy. The world was a stranger 
at that time, says the abbé du Bos, to that noble 
comic kind of writing, which sets true but different 


characters against one another so as to cause a 
result of diverting incidents, though the persons 
never affect any pleasantry.—This noble French- 
man abounds in original characters; his genius 
enabled him to be natural in his portraits without 
injuring his originality.”—Vol. v. p. 16. 

A. 8. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND 
THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


(See 10 8. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 
122, 284, 362 ; vi. 2, 104.) 


TI contTINUE my notes from John Lyly, the- 
author of ‘ Euphues.’ 

James Mab or Mabbe (1572-1642 ?), 
Spanish scholar. — Demy 1586; Fellow ; 
secretary to Sir John Digby, ambassador at 
Madrid. 

Thomas Mason (1580-1619 ?), divine.— 
Admitted at Magd. Nov., 1594; wrote. 
‘Christ’s Victorie over Sathan’s Tyrannie ” 
(a condensed version of Foxe’s ‘ Book of 
Martyrs’) and ‘ A Revelation of the Revela- 
tion....whereby the Pope is proved to be- 
Anti-Christ.’ 

Thomas Mason (1580 ?-1660), Latin poet. 
—Demy 1598; Fellow; Prebendary of 
Sarum; rector of Weyhill; ejected during 
Civil War. Bloxam, following Wood, con- 
fuses him with the preceding Thomas Mason ; 
the same mistake is repeated in ‘ Reg. Univ. 
Oxon.’ (Oxf. Hist. Soc.,), II. pt. ii. 208. 

John Milton the elder (1563 ?-1647), 
musician.—Educated at Ch. Ch., perhaps. 
as a chorister, but a tradition places him at 
M.C.S. in 1588 (?) under Paul Smith (Master: 
between William Symonds and John Pelling), 
v. Bloxam, iii. 134; scrivener in London ; 
his son celebrates his musical abilities in 
the Latin poem ‘ Ad Patrem.’ 

Sir George Nares (1716-86), judge.—M.P. 
for Oxford city; Justice of C.P.; D.C.L. 
Oxon. 

Dr. James Nares (1715-83), composer.— 
Chorister in Chapel Royal; list of Robert 
Bryne (Master 1752, Bloxam, iii. 223) places. 
him at M.C.S. with his brother George ; 
organist of York Cathedral; and of Chapel 
Royal. 

Richard Nicholson (d. 1639), musician.— 
First Professor of Music at Oxford under 
endowment (1626) of Dr. Wm. Heather ; 
organist of Magd. from 1595 (succeeding 
Wm. Perrot) until year of his death. 

William Nicholson (1591-1672), Bishop 
of Gloucester.—Chorister 1598; Master of 
Croydon Free School; Archdeacon of 
Brecon ; kept school in Carmarthenshire in 
partnership with Jeremy Taylor and Wm.. 
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Wyatt ; published * Apology for Discipline 
of the Ancient Church,’ &e. | 

William Overton (1525 ?—1609), Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield.—Demy 1539 (aged 
tifteen, savs Wood); Fellow; Canon of | 
Chichester and Sarum; unjustly gibbeted | 
by Martin Marprelate as an unlearned 
prelate.” 

Julins Palmer (d. 1556), martyr.—At 
M.C.S. under Harley; Fellow; assistant 
master in Reading Grammar School; burnt 
at Newbury for holding Protestant opinions. 

Robert Parker (1564 ?-1614), Puritan 
divine.—Chorister 1575; Demy; Fellow ; 
crossed to Holland to avoid persecution, and 
settled in Leyden ; removed to Antwerp, and 
died at Doesburg ; wrote theological works. 

John Parkhurst (1512 %-75), Bishop of 
Norwich.—Fellow of Merton: supported 
Reformation, and went to Zurich on Mary’s 
accession ; published a collection of Latin 
epigrams ; v. his verses to his old school, 
M.C.S. (Bloxam, iii. 81), beginning :— 

O Preclara domus ! musarum candida sedes, 

Per quam sunt multis semina sparsa locis. 

John Parsons (1761-1819), Bishop of 
Peterborough and Master of Balliol College. 
—Son of the C.C.C. butler; went to M.C.S. 
from Ch. Ch. School; Vice-Chancellor ; in 
conjunction with Dr. Eveleigh, Provost of 
Oriel, elaborated new examination statute 
of 1801, by which honours were for the first 
time awarded for real merit ; Dean of Bristol. 

Robert Perrot or Parrot (d. 1550), organist 
of Magdalen.—Instructor of choristers 1510 ; 
organist c. 1515; his son Clement organist 
1523, Fellow of Lincoln, Prebendary of 
Lineoln ; his son Simon (1514-84), Fellow 
of Magd., left 1/. to be divided among Presi- 
dent and Fellows present at his commemora- 
tion, 5s. 4d. among choristers, and Is. 4d. 
to Preceptor Choristarum, also providing 
for sermon on St. Mark’s Day, and for oration 
to be delivered in Hall on day of his com- 
memoration (Monday before St. Mark’s) by 
a Demy; his son Leonard a clerk; his 
seventh son William instructor of choristers 
1590-95 ; his grandson Robert (son of Simon) 
chorister 1568, and Demy, organist 1590-95 ; 
his grandson Francis (thirteenth child of 
Simon) Demy 1577, aged fourteen; his 
grandson Richard (son of Leonard) chorister 
1591. And see Wood’s ‘City of Oxford’ 
(ed. A. Clark), ii. 304. 

Arthur Phillips (1605-95), musician.— 


Organist Magd. and Choragus and Professor 
of Music (succeeding Nicholson) 1639-56, 
when, joining Church of Rome, he served 


Queen Henrietta Maria as organist in France. 
Thomas Pierce or Peirse (1622-91), con-! 


troversialist.—Chorister 1633, at M.C.S. 
under Wm. White; Fellow (expelled by 
Parliamentary visitors, but regained Fellow- 
ship at Restoration) ; chaplain to Charles IL.; 
President (by King’s wish) 1661-72; Dean 
of Sarum, quarrelling with the bishop ;_ his 
learning and controversial ability undoubted, 
but his fierce temper provoked his opponents. 

John Piers or Peirse (1523 ?-94), suc- 
cessively Bishop of Rochester and Sarum, 
and Archbishop of York.—-At M.C.S. and 
Demy ; Fellow ; senior student of Ch. Ch. ; 
Dean of Chester, Sarum, and Ch. Ch. ; 
Master of Balliol. 

Owen Price (d. 1671), schoolmaster and 
author.—Master of M.C.S. 1657 (succeeding 
Wm. Wroth), but ejected at Restoration ; in 
1658, in making an unsuccessful appeal to 
Cromwell’s Council for the Mastership of 
Westminster, he boasts that during the eight 
years he had been a schoolmaster he had 
produced ** more godley men and preachers 
(some whereof have passed to approvers) 
than some (that keepe greater noise than [ 
doe) have with their XX years’ labour ”— 
an oblique stroke at Busby, whom he hoped 
to oust; died at Oxford in his house near 
Magd. Coll. His son Thomas chorister and 
clerk of Magd. and apparently Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. 

Daniel Purcell (1660 ?-1717), musical 
composer. — Organist of Magd. 1688-95 
(between Francis Piggot and Thos. Hetcht) ; 
younger brother of the great Henry Purcell ; 
a famous punster. 

Richard Reeve (1642 — 93), Benedictine 
monk.—Joined Church of Rome _ 1667; 
Usher of M.C.S. the next year (succeeding 
James Sambourne, formerly  chorister) ; 
Master of M.C.S. 1670-73 (between John 
Curle and Thos. Collins, formerly chorister) ; 
then went to Douay and became a monk 
under name of Wilfrid, but, on account of 
his lameness, never took holy orders; re- 
called to England in 1688 to be reinstated, by 
authority of James I1., as Master of M.C.S. ; 
but declined the appointment ; Wood says, 
‘*He was accounted a perfect philologist, 
admirably well versed in all classical learn- 
ing, and a good Grecian; and had been so 
sedulous in his profession of pedagogy that 
he had educated sixty ministers of the 
Church of England, and about forty Roman 
priests ’’ ; had a considerable share in trans- 
lating into Latin Wood’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities.’ 

Thomas Robertson or Robinson (fl. 1520— 
1561), schoolmaster and Dean of Durham. 
—Demy; opposed scholastic teachers of 
theology ; Master of M.C.S. 1526-34 (suc- 
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ceeding Thos. Byshoppe) ; Wood calls him 
“Flos et decus Oxonie’’; treasurer of 
Sarum, &c.,; resigned Deanery on Eliza- 
beth’s accession; assisted in compiling 
Prayer Book of 1548 and Lily’s Latin Gram- 
mar. 

Dr. Benjamin Rogers (1614-98), musician. 
—Organist of Ch. Ch., Dublin, but driven 
away by Irish rebellion 1641; at Restora- 
tion lay clerk of St. George’s, Windsor, 
where he had been chorister ; organist to 
Eton Coll.; Informator Choristarum at 
Magd. 1665-85, at salary of 601. and lodg- 
ings in College. A. R. BayLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

(T'o be continued.) 


GEORGE CAREW’S BOOKS. 


Some of the MSS. from the valuable col- 

lection formed by Baron Carew of Clapton, 
who died in 1629, are in the Lambeth and 
Bodleian libraries (see 2 S. vi. 436); but I 
can find no mention of what became of the 
printed books from his library. The follow- 
ing list, therefore, of books now in the 
library of the Royal College of Physicians, 
which can be shown to have come originally 
from this source, should be of interest. 
. The collection consists of fourteen works 
in ten volumes, all but one of which are 
bound in special bindings with the Carew 
arms (Or, three lions passant sable) stamped 
in the centre of the front and back covers. 
This circumstance in itself would not be 
sufficient to identify the exact owner: but 
the signature “ George Carewe” occurs in 
Nos, 6, 9, and 11 below, and it may be fairly 
concluded that so uniform a set all came 
from the same source. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 4, 7, 
and 11 are bound in vellum, the remainder 
in brown leather. No. 6 has been rebound, 
and the top half of the signature cut off in 
the process. 

1. Aretino (Leonardo). Libro della | Gverra de | 
Ghotti...... fatto vulgare | da Lodovico Petroni...... 
—8vo. Venice, 1542. 

2. Id. La Prima | Gverra di Car- | thaginensi con 
Romani...... —S8vo. Venice, 1545. Bound with No. 1. 

3. Capo Bianco (Alessandro). Corona | e Palma 
Militare | di Arteglieria...... — Woodceut diagrams. 
Folio. Venice, 1598. 


4. Centorio (Ascanio). Discorsi ! di Gverra...... 


—4to. Vine sia, 1566. On the title-page occurs the 
signature ‘* Ni: Coote,” which may be that of Sir 


icholas Coote, father of Sir Charles Coote (see 
*D.N.B.’). 

5. Cieuta (Aurelio). Disciplina | Militare...... 
Diuisa in tre Libri...... —Woodcut diagrams. 4to. 
Venice, 1572. 

6. Davis (John). The | Seamans Se- | erets, | 
Deuided into 2 partes, wherein is taught the | three 
kindes of Sayling, Horizontall, Peradoxall, and 


sayling upon | a pa Circle :...... Newly published 
by John Dauis of Sandrudge, neere | Dartmouth in 
the County of Devon. Gent.—Black-letter.  4to. 
Lond. (Thomas Dawson), 1595. 

7. Florio (John). Queen Anna’s | New World | 
of words, | or | Dictionarie | of the Italian and Eng- 
lish | tongues......—Folio. Lond., 1611. 

8. Gentilini_ (Eugenio). Instrvttione | di Arti- 


gheri, | .....; Et vn Discorso fatto dal medesimo. 
sopra le Fortezze,......_Woodeut diagrams. 4to. 


Venice, 1598. Bound with No. 5. 

9, Lorini(Buonaiuto). Delle | Fortificationi | 
—Woodeut diagrams. Folio. Venice, 1597. The 
signature on the title-page ‘‘ George Carew ” is here 
dated * 1597,” which aoe that he kept his library 
abreast of the times. 

10. Pellicciari (Bartolomeo). Avertimenti | in 
Fattioni di Gverra | ...... —4to. Venice, 1619. 

1]. Rocca (Bernardino). De’ | Discorsi | di 
Gverra, | ...... —4to. Venice, 1582. Besides George 
pe ete — it contains that of Ralegh (see 
Vi. bh 

12. Sardi (Pietro). L’ Artiglieria | ...... — Folio,. 
Venice, 1621. Copperplate illustrations and por- 
trait of author. 

13. Discorsi | di Fortificationi, | ...... — Woodcut 
diagrams. 4to. Rome, 1569. Bound with No. 5. 

14. Vescovo (Paolo Giovio). Le Vite de Leon 
Decimo | et d’ Adriano Sesto | Sommi Pontetici, | et 
del cardinal Pompeo Colonna, , ...... —8vo. Venice, 
1557. Bound with No. 1. 


It will be noticed that most of the above: 
are suitable for the working library of a 
Master of the Ordnance. 

W. R. B. PRIDEAUX. 


A Great Boxemtan TEACHER.—It is 
worthy of note that the professors and 
students of Prague University recently 
celebrated the sixtieth birthday of one of the 
most esteemed and beloved of Cech savants,,. 
Prof. V. E. Mourek, LL.D., whose work as a 
lexicographer has been more than once: 
referred to in ‘N. & Q.’ Born at Luh, near 
Prestic, Prof. Mourek studied classical and 
German philology at Prague, and worked 
for many years as Middle School professor 
at Budweis and at Prague Academic Gym- 
nasium. In 1884 he became attached to: 
the University as teacher of German philology 
and in 1888 was appointed extraordinary 
and in 1894 ordinary professor, a position 
he still occupies. Prof. Mourek’s influence 
for good among the students and his kindly 
interest in their welfare have won him the. 
title of “ Taticek”’ (little father), a word 
which illustrates the Slavonic fondness for 
diminutives of affection. 

A list of Prof. Mourek’s works would take- 
up a great deal of space. He has written on 
the syntax of verbs in Ulfilas’s version of 
St. Luke, and on Gothic prepositions, a 
subject known to few in England besides. 
my learned friend Mr. T. Le Marchant Douse- 
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Many publications on Old and Middle High 
German have appeared from his pen. 
Bohemians consider Prof. Mourek one of their 
leading authorities on England and English 
life, as is proved by his dictionaries and 
manual of English. When at Cambridge 
some years ago he examined the manuscript 
of Dalimil’s chronicle preserved there, and 
his edition was afterwards published by 
the Bohemian Academy. His translations 
include Cech versions of Thackeray’s ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ Smiles’s ‘ Character’ and ‘ Self-Help,’ 
Lady Brassey's ‘ Voyage in the Sunbeam,’ 
and Nordenskjold’s * Voyage of the Vega.’ 
In addition he has written biographical and 
critical studies of Shakspeare, Defoe, Tenny- 
son, and Longfellow, and as a Scandinavian 
scholar an examination of the poetry of the 
gifted King Oskar IL. of Sweden. 

The Slavonic race, so fertile in men of 
genius, has not yet received the recognition 
among the peoples of the world to which it 
is entitled, and comparatively few learned 
men among the Slavs are known beyond the 
borders of their native countries, except to 
specialists and students. Among those 
worthy of European reputation should cer- 
tainly be reckoned Dr. Mourek: my late 
friend Prof. F. X. Prusik, whose posthumous 
Cech version of Smollett’s‘ Roderick Random’ 
appeared lately ; and Canon Dr. Zahradnik, 
whose sapient industry reduced to order the 
vast treasures of the library of the Strakhov 
monastery. All English residents at and 
visitors to Prague know and esteem Prof. Dr. 
Mourek and his wife, an Irish lady of great 
goodness and charm ; and all who know him 
will hope that Prof. Mourek will enjoy many 
years of health and useful activity. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


VALPARAISO: ITS PRONUNCTIATION.—In 
Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names’ this is 
marked “ Val-pa-ri-so; Spanish pron. Val- 
pa-ra-é-so.” The implication seems to be 
that Val-pa-ri-so is a purely English pro- 
nunciation. This is quite a mistaken idea. 
The truth is that both forms are Spanish, 
the shorter one being that in common use, 
while the longer one is affected by purists. 
‘The name means ‘ Vale of Paradise,” and 
its double pronunciation is due to the fact 
that the Spanish word for Paradise may be 
sounded either as three syllables or four. 
The dictionaries admit only the four-syllabled 
pronunciation, pa-ra-i-so, which corresponds 
etymologically with Latin paradisus. The 
trisyllabic pronunciation, though ignored 
by pedants, is old and respectable. I have 


met with it in Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
and other poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The following example 
is from Lope’s * Angelica’? :— 
Corre en el hipogrifo, & Etiopia llega, 
Y en el paraiso terrenal sosiega, 

Jas. Jun. 


Birps’ Eccs IN Spanish CHURCHES.— 
The ostrich egg in the cathedral church of 
Burgos was discussed, by St. SwITHIN and 
others, in a recent volume of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Amongst other churches where ornaments 
of this class (perhaps intended as an ‘ ova- 
tion” to the saint, if not to symbolize the 
Resurrection) are to be seen, one may men- 
tion that of the abandoned convent of the 
Franciscans at Sasiola (workshop in the 
brambles), close to Deva, in Guiptscoa. 
There a goose’s egg is suspended on either 
side of the head of the image of St. Francis. 
On the opposite side of the nave a larger 
bird’s egg dangles by the head of the statue 
of San Diego de Alcala, who holds a cross 
in his left hand. 

Dances in connexion with worship in the 
Spanish Church have also been discussed 
in ‘N. & Q.’ One of these dances is per- 
formed every year at Deva on the festival 
of San Roque (16 Aug.). 

Epwarp 8S. 


BELLITER,” BELL-FOUNDER.—It is note- 
worthy that the word belliter in the significa- 
tion of bellfounder is not in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
the only item under anything like the same 
spelling being bellyter (Fr. bélitre, belistre, 
beggar, vagabond, of unknown origin, see 
Diaz, Littré, Scheler), a beggar. 

The following notes supply evidence that 
the surname Belliter (variously spelt) did 
originally denote a maker of bells. 

Stahlschmidt mentions William le Belye- 
tere of Canterbury as the founder of certain 
bells, c. 1325 (‘ Ancient Church Bells in Eng- 
mage by E. Andrews Downman, priest, 
p- 137). 

Item in churchwardens’ accounts of a 
payment to ‘‘ ye Bellator of Bristowe [spelt 
on p. 205 * Belluter’’] at the making of a 
bargain ” for bell founding (Som. Rec. Soc., 
vol. iv. p. 146). 

Woodbury  churchwardens’ accounts: 
“paid to Roger Symsone the belluter” 
(‘Church Bells of Devon,’ by Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, p. 173). 

‘* Expenses for going to Drayton for a 
beame to waigh the bells” (sbid., p. 180). 

Comparison of Ing. Ad quod Damnum, 
File eviii. No. 15, and an extract from the 


Episcopal Registers cited in Ellacombe, 
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p- 163, shows that Bishop Quivil granted a 
copyhold tenement at Paignton (c. 1284) to 
Roger de Ropford, afterwards described as 
“Roger le Belleyetere,” for making and 
repairing all the bells, organs, and clocks of 
Exeter Cathedral. LeGA-WEEKES. 


PrKeE or Pyke Famity.—The name of 
Edmond or Edmund Pyke (or Pike) was not 
uncommon in Wiltshire, circa 1571-1675, 
and in London, circa 1642-54. This will 
be shown in a pamphlet of ‘ Extracts from 
British Archives,’ to be printed this fall. 

Consult ‘Irish Series of State Paper 
Calendars’ for the “ Ratification of Draw 
for a Barony in Waterford County ; Wm. 
Ball, Clement Cox, Catherine Smith, Ed- 
mund Pyke, Nathaniel Adams, and Ephraim 
Smith ” (1654) ; underwritten and endorsed 
** Decies.”” 

Mrs. Catharine Price (born Halley) refers 
in her will (1775) to her cousin ‘* Smith ” 
(cf. 10S. iii. 6). 

The writer is informed that Mr. Edmund 
William Pike, L.8.0., of London, “is de- 
scended from an old Somersetshire family 
who only took the name of Pike about three 
generations ago.” 

Dr. Clifford L. Pike, of Saco, Maine, U.S., 
is the secretary of the Pike Family Associa- 
tion of America, numbering about five hun- 
dred members. He is preparing a memorial 
of that family in Great Britain and America. 

Two short contributions on the Pike or 
Pyke and allied families appeared in Devon 
Notes and Queries, Exeter, July, 1906. 

EvuGEeNE F. McPixe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Kine’s Heap,” HampstTEAD ROAD. 
—lIt is worth while recording in these pages 
that on Thursday, 23 August, the fittings 
and material of this public-house were sold 
by auction, and its demolition com- 
menced on the 27th. The actual date of 
closing was the 19th, and so ended the almost 
200 years’ existence of an inn upon this site. 
The recent building was erected in 1861 (see 
The Builder, 26 October, 1861), its predeces- 
sor having to be taken down in connexion 
with the excavations for the Metropolitan 
Railway. Its peculiar position, obstructing 
two important thoroughfares, was then 
objected to :— 

“The ground required to be relinquished is stated 
to be exceedingly valuable, not less than 3,000/., we 
believe, being asked. The parish of St. Pancras, in 
which it is situate, will ‘do nothing,’ and the 
Metropolitan Board have refused to ‘help’ the 
parish; so that the obstruction is likely to be 
continued.” 


| 


Perhaps it is entirely due to this prominence 
that the appearance of the older house has 
been preserved in the eighteenth-century 
prints depicting this neighbourhood. Most 
familiar of these is Hogarth’s ‘March to 
Finchley ’—‘ A Representation of the March 
of the Guards towards Scotland in the Year 
1745.’ published in 1750. The whole of the 
Hampstead Road frontage is there shown— 
a plain brick house of three floors, with three 
windows on each. The sign, a head of 
George II., is swung at the top of a post 
standing a little forward. The character 
of the establishment is significantly indi- 
cated; and Bonnell Thornton in ‘ The 
Student’ (vol. ii. p. 162, quoted by Ireland 
and Nichols) named it the ‘ Cattery.” It 
also appears in that excessively rare print 
the parody of Hogarth’s picture, a copy of 
which was shown to me by Mr. Ambrose 
Heal. Better known, perhaps, is its ap- 
pearance in the print of Tottenham Fair, 
1738, depicting a smock race (reproduced in 
‘Marylebone and St. Pancras,’ by Mr. 
George Clinch), where the New Road 
(Euston Road) corner is shown with the 
sign flat against the wall between the first- 
floor windows. 

The history of this site would also include 
all that is known of Tottenham Court ; in 
fact, a considerable portion of the annals 
of St. Pancras is associated with the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Governor Parr oF Nova Scoria.— 
Having completed biographies of several 
Governors of Nova Scotia, | am now endea- 
vouring to collect material for a biography of 
Governor Parr, who was appointed to office 
in 1782, and remained in Nova Scotia until 
1792, when he died at Halifax, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Church. He was at 
the time of his death in command of the 
20th Regiment, then in garrison at Halifax. 

The Nova Scotia provincial records furnish 
abundant data in regard to his life and 
administration while in Nova Scotia, but 
I want information in regard to his place of 
birth, parentage, and career previous to 
1782. The War Office record is brief indeed: 
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* Born in Ireland, 1727. Joined 20th Regiment, 
1745, and as Capt. Parr in that regiment was 
wounded at Minden in 1759. In 1778 he was 
appointed Major of the Tower, and in 1782 received 
the appointment of Governor of Nova Scotia.” 

If any relative, descendant, or friend will 
kindly communicate further particulars, he 
will very greatly oblige the Historical Society 
of Nova Scotia. James S. MACDONALD. 

69, Victoria Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


CROMWELL’s House or Lorps. — ‘ The 
Eneyclopredia Britannica’ account of the 
history of Scotland says: ‘* When in his 
second parliament, in 1656, he tried the 
experiment of a House of Lords, three 
Scotsmen were summoned.” 

Can anybody tell me where I can find a 
list of those Scotsmen who were summoned 
to Cromwell’s Parliaments and of their 
attendances ? Who were the three Scots 
members of his House of Lords ? M. 


CoLLins THE Port.—I should 
be very much obliged for information on 
the following points. 


right in saying that not Collins, but Dr. Swan, 
wrote the lines ‘To Miss Aurelia C—r’ in 
Gent. Maq., 1739, p. 41, signed Amasius, 


what authority is there for saying that. 


Collins did write the ‘Sonnet’ 
Phoebe form’d a wanton smile,” in G. M., 
1739, p. 545, signed “ Delicatulus”’ ? See 
G. B. Hill’s edition of Johnson’s * Lives,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 334, 342, 
‘ Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 130. 

2. Has any evidence as to the authorship 
of the verses ‘On our late Taste in Music,’ 
by a Gentleman of Oxford, G. M., 1740, 
p- 520, transpired since the editor of the 
Pickering Aldine edition (1830: by the way, 
who was he inserted them tentatively 
among Collins’s poems ? 

3. What is the authority for attributing 
to Collins the verses * Written on a Paper 
which contained a Piece of Bride-cake’ ? 
Do they appear first in Pearch ? 

4. Where is it possible to see a first edition 
of the * Eclogues,’ where they are called 
Persian? The Brit. Mus. and Bodleian 
appear only to have copies of the ‘ Oriental 
Eclogues of 1757. 

5. Has Coliins’s monument in Chichester 
Cathedral been copied or photographed in 
any book ? CG. Ro 8: 

Oxford. 


FRENCH Camp aT SANDGATE.—The Globe 
of 27 August, in giving the very interesting 
extracts from the Verulam manuscript, 


“When. 


and of Johnson's | 


speaks of a ‘French camp at Sandgate ”” 
in the sixteenth century. I should be glad 
to know the circumstances of this French 


occupation. Harotp MALet, Col. 
“THe SOMERSETSHIRE WHIPPING.” —In 


‘The Orrery Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 17 (Duck- 
worth & Co., 1903), in a letter from Thos. 
Carew, Esq., of Crowcombe, Somerset, to 
Lord Orrery, dated ‘* Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
27th Feb., 1747/8,” is the following sentence : 
** Lam very sorry to contirm the story of the 
Somersetshire whipping, but it’s too true.’” 
To what does this allude ? D. &. F. 


BarHAM’s ARMS IN ASHFORD CHURCH.— 
In ‘The Ingoldsby Country,’ Mr. C. G. 
Harper gives an engraving of the Barham 
coat of arms from “an old brass plate in 
Ashford Church,” Kent. Can any _ local 
reader inform me in what portion of the 
edifice this memorial is to be found?) My 
first impression was that the author might 
have confused Ashford with Westwell, a 


/neighbouring parish, of which Barham was. 


1. Supposing that Mr. Birkbeck Hill is, CUT@t¢ + 


but the arms in Westwell chancel 
(on his infant son’s monument) are much 
more elaborate, the characteristic ‘“ three 
bears ’’ being quartered with other bearings. 
Man OF KENT. 


BrivisH CasTLes: STOKESAY: RAGLAN. 
—Is any book published giving plans of the 
old castles, halls, and abbeys of Great 
Britain ? 

Can any reader give the name and date of 
any publication containing a plan of Stoke- 
say Castle? Such a_ plan, with notes, 
description, &c., was published in an archi- 
tectural paper in connexion with the Archi- 
tectural Association excursion, 1891. Was. 
this in The Builder ?- Or in what publica- 
tion was it inserted 7% 

In my small plan of Raglan Castle I ob- 
serve that the keep, or donjon tower, is 
outside of, and separated by a moat from, 
the inner courts, which contain the resi- 
dential and state apartments. Is not this 
unique for an English castle ? or are any 
others in existence with a similar arrange- 
ment ? Is. 


Dwicut SurNAME.—This family name, 
I am confidently informed, has practically 
ceased to exist in present-day England : yet, 
if an ardent Middle-Western Dwightian 
annalist is to be believed, it is held and en- 


| joyed by more than ten thousand spry 


Americans, each and all speaking the lan- 
guage of England, and most of them cling- 
to a hazy sort of traditionary notion that 
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in ancient Flanders must the Dwight indi- 
vidual look for his surname beginnings. 
Amongst the presumable ten thousand the 
appellation has but one orthodox accentua- 
tion, namely, riming with “wright” or 
“might or “ white.”’ Nevertheless, in 
this very particular, to my _ continued 
wonderment, our rustic English-born and 
rustic Irish-born mortals—a sturdy rusticity 
numerically, methinks, fast lessening here— 
are given to dubbing it ‘“ Deewight ” when 
not reproved. How far it can be said to be 
purely English, its former habitations in 
England, its accepted signification there 
either as a place-name or surname, whether 
any living Englishmen and Englishwomen 
patronymically demand it still, are inter- 
esting Dwight points, at least to me, on 
which I beg some light from the English 
scholastic delver. Unquestionably the first 
American Dwight came to Massachusetts 
in the year 1634, he a plain John Dwight. 
Ricuarp HENRY WINsLow Dwicurt, 
Past President Mass. Soc. of Sons of the 
Revolution. 
Boston, U.S. 


Hari” Pusiic-House.—In 
Jamaica Road, Bermondsey, is a fairly large 
house bearing the above sign. I shall be 
glad of any particulars that may be known 
concerning its origin, meaning, &ec. It is 
not mentioned in my copy of the ‘ History 
of Signboards,’ which is, by the way, an 
early one; and I have no history of the 
Bermondsey district to which I can refer. 

W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 

Westminster. 


Hvutron Hati.—Where can a reasonably 
full account of this hoary Berwickshire 
castle be found, outside of the locally written 
‘Statistical Scotland’ reference, where the 
ruins are called “an ancient peel of un- 
ascertained antiquity,” and said to be 
specially memorable because of a mention 
in ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ ? A close 
reading of that poem, by the way, fails to 
reveal the mention. J. G. Cupries. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Courtesy TitLes AND REMARRIAGE.— 
A lady acquiring the title of ‘‘ Honourable ” 
by marriage with a viscount’s son retains 
the title on remarriage with a squire, drops 
her first husband’s surname, and bears his 
title with the second husband’s surname. 
This seems unusual, and, if generally fol- 
lowed, must lead to great confusion. 

If courtesy titles can be retained on re- 
marriage, is not the rule that the husband’s 


surname should be kept with his title the 
correct one to follow ? GENEALOGIST. 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR: MONKEYS AND 
Cocoa-Nuts.—Can any reader tell me the 
derivation and nationality of the name 
Sindbad, and whether it is still used as a 
name in any country ? I should also be 
glad to know the date of the earliest written 
record of Sindbad the Sailor, which is no 
doubt later than the time of Haroun al 
Rascid. 

With regard to the story, in ‘ Sindbad’ 
and elsewhere, of monkeys in a forest throw- 
ing down cocoa-nuts in revenge for stones 
thrown at them, is there any authentic record 


of such an incident being witnessed ? 
J. B. R. 


Rep Inpians IN Poretry.—The recent 
visit of the Redskin chiefs from the Far West 
recalled to mind some lines I have never 
seen since they impressed me in juvenile 
years in one of the little volumes recounting 
the exploits of the Indians of North-West 
America, and popular with young lads in the 
late sixties. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me as to the authorship of the follow- 
ing stanza or in what poem it occurs ?— 

You say they all have peenee away, 
That noble race and brave ; 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave ; 

That midst the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters— 
Ye may not wash it out. 

The verse as given may not, of course, be 
verbally exact. . GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E. 


TyNncrir.—Sybyl, called De 
Tyngrie, daughter of Pharamus de Boulogne, 
married Sir Ingelram de Fiennes, who was 
slain at Acre in 1190. Authorities seem to 
differ as to her descent from Eustace IL., 
Count of Boulogne, and Tda his wife, daughter 
of Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine. Is 
there any reliable authority as to this ?_ Her 
father, Pharamus de Boulogne, is called 
nephew to King Stephen’s wife Matilda. 
Does this mean grandson ? 

W. L. Kine. 


19, Porchester Gardens, W. 


Mazus.—I wish to find out in what maga- 
zine of last year (Strand, London, or other- 
wise) there was a description of the Hampton 
Court Maze, the article being on ‘ Mazes.’ 


Netson SALE CaTaLoGuE.—Does any one 
know of the existence of a catalogue of the 
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sale of the effects of Lord Nelson at Malden, 
which it is presumed took place soon after 
his death ? W. A. ALDER. 


LicHFiELD Witt.—TI should be glad to 
know from the following passages in a will, 
proved in Lichfield in 1553-4, whether the 
testator may be presumed to have been a 
clerical personage :— 

“To my cosin Preston’s daughter yt I crystined, 
v markes.” 

*To make the fellowes of thys house a banket 
iii! and to the mayntenance of the charges of thys 
house as to be yeven unto the Tresoior 5/.” 

“To my brother......my black gowne last made 
and furred with cunnye.” 

*To my cousin......a Kendall cote......a blacke 
gowne.” 

‘*To the servants of the house as the coke, the 
butler, the under butler, steward, Poor Robin, 
under coke, &e....... To every of my brother's house- 
hold or dayly waytinge servants v*.” 

‘**Written at my chamber in the Mydle Temple.” 


P. M. 


‘Tom Tovcu.’—Where may this old sea 
song be found ? It begins, I think :— 
My name d’ ye see’s Tom Tough, I've seen a little 
Sarvice 
Where mighty billows roll and loud tempests blow ; 
I’ve sail’d with valiant Howe, I’ve sail’d with 
noble Jarvis, 
An’ in gallant Duncan’s fleet I’ve sung out “ Yo 
heave ho.” 
Yet more shall ye be knowing, 
was coxon to Boscawen, 
mee with brave Hawke I've nobly faced the 
oe. 
This is all that can be made out on a frag- 
ment of an old song sheet which patterers 
used to sell and sing from at fairs. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
[Seek in Dibdin’s sea songs. It hasa chorus ‘* Yo 
heave ho.” It was published in a cheap form by 
Cunningham Boosey many years ago. ] 


“FRANCHE LEAL ET OIE.”-—What is the 
meaning of this motto of the Godolphin 
School at Salisbury ’ Its significance is, I 
am told, unknown at the school. N. 


Hampen.—Among some papers 
written by, or connected with, Sir Edward 
Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon), there 
is a letter signed ‘ Elizabeth Hamden,” 
dated 6 July, 1641, beginning ‘‘ Honoured 
Father,” and addressed to “The Right 
worshipfull Mr. Robert Lewys, Esquire, at 
his Chamber in Grayes Inne.” Can any one 
say who this lady was ? JERMYN. 


“ Parry.’”’—What is the origin of Patty 
as a pet name for Martha? It is frequently 
used as such in Pembrokeshire. Owen. 


Replies. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
(10 S. vi. 47.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of this subject has long 
been needed, and it is gratifying to see that 
‘N. & Q.’ is lending its aid. Mr. Fiske 
seems to have the subject well in hand, and 
to have pursued it with vigour. But will 
his work not interfere with the bibliography 
now in hand by Mr. Herbert Druitt, the 
author of ‘A Manual of Costume as illus- 
trated by Monumental Brasses,’ reviewed 
ante, p. 39? 1 have a large quantity of 
material and notes for a work of this kind, 
including collations of some of the works 
asked for by Mr. Fiske, which J shall be 
glad to place at his disposal if desired, as I 
have abandoned the idea, which IT once had, 
of publishing a bibliography of this subject. 

I suppose the volume most sought after 
by those interested in brasses is Waller’s 
folic, now practically unobtainable. For 
the benefit of the thousands of brass 
rubbers, as well as of those engaged in the 
bibliography of the subject, I‘append a 
Topographical Index to the plates in this 
work. ‘lhe volume itself does not contain 
this Index, and the Index (chronological) 
which it has is not free from error. So far 
as I am aware, no such index as the one 
given below has ever appeared, and I feel 
sure it will be very welcome to many. 
Topographical Index to Plates and Illustrations 

(including woodcuts of details) in ‘A Series of 
Monumental Brasses from the Thirteenth to 
the Sixteenth Century,’ by J. G. and L. A. B. 
Waller (London, John Bowyer Nichols & Son, 
1864). 


Bedfordshire. 
Elstow.—Elizabeth Hervey, Abbess of Elstow, 1550. 
Berkshire. 


Bray.—Sir John de Foxley and two wives. | 1378 

Childrey.—William Fynderne, Esq., and lady. 1444. 

Shottesbrook.—A Priest and Frankelein. 1370. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Denham.—Agnes Jordan, Abbess. 1550. 

Drayton Beauchamp. — Thomas Cheyne. — 1368. 
William Cheyne. 1375. 

Winchendon, Over.—John Stodeley (Canon.). 1515. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Burwell.—A Canon. Palimp., ob. and rev. 
(Introd., fae. p. 11.) 

Hildersham.— Robert Parys, Esq., and lady. (Cross.) 
1460. 


Henry Parice, Esq. 
1289. 
Sreke and lady. 


15—. 


Trumpington.—Sir Roger de Trumpington. 
Vaterless.—Sir John de 


Dae. 


Cornwall. 
Constantine.—Richard Geyrveys, Esq., and wife 
Jane. 

p- 


1574. (Introd., 


Palimp. reverses. 


| 
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Devonshire. 
Exeter (Cathedral).—Sir Peter Courtenay. 
corner pieces. 1409. (Introd., p. 5.) 
Stoke Fleming. — John Corp (1361) and = grand- 
daughter. 1391. 


Two 


Essex. 
Aveley.—Ralph de Knevynton. 1370. 
‘Chigwell.—Samuel Harsnett, Archbp. of York. 1631. 
Easton, Little.—Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, 
and lady. 1483. 
Horkesley, Little.—Sir Robert and Sir Thos. Swyn- 
borne. 1391-1412. 
Lutton.—Sir Peter Arderne and lady. 1467. 
Pebmarsh.—Sir William Fitzralph. 1323. 
oo John de Walton and lady. (Cross.) 


Wivenhoe. — William, Viscount Beaumont, and 


Lord Randolph. 1507. 


Gloucestershire. 
Cirencester.—Richard Dyxton. 1438. 


Deerhurst.—Sir John Cassy and lady. 1400. 
Hertfordshire. 
Broxbourne.—Sir John Say and lady. 1473. 


Sawbridgeworth.—John Leventhorp and lady. 1433. 
Standon.—John Feld, Alderman (1474), and John 
Feld, Esq., son. 1477. 


Kent. 

Chartham.—Sir Robert de Septvans. 1306. 
Cobham.—Lady Joan de Cobham. 1320. 
Hardres, Upper.—John Strete, Rector. 1405. 
Herne.—Peter Halle, Esq., and lady. 1420. John 

Darley, ecclesiastic. 1480. 
Hever.—Sir Thos. Bullen. — 1538. 
St. Lawrence, Thanet.— Nicholas Manston, Esq. 


Margate.—John Daundelyon, Gent. 1445. Nicholas 
Canteys. 1431. 
Sutton, East.—Sir Edward Filmer and lady. 1638. 
Lancashire. 
Sefton. —Sir William Molineux and two wives. 


Winwick. — Peter Gerard, Esq. 1492. Sir Peter 


Legh and lady. 1527. 
Leicestershire. 
Wanlip.—Sir Thomas Walsh and lady. 1393. 
Lincolnshire. 
—Sir Richard de Boselyngthorpe. 
Middlesex. 
Hackney.—Dr. Christopher Urswick. 1521. 


Harrow.—Dorothy Frankyshe. Two reverse por- 
tions. 1574. (Introd., p. 10.) 
Hayes.—Walter Grene. 1450. 
London (All Hallows Barking).—Andrew Evyngar 
and wife. 1535. 
Norfolk. 
Elsing.—Three details from Hastings brass. 1374. 
compartments from Walsokne brass. 


Northants. 
Canons Ashby.—William Ermyn, Rector. 1401. 
Rothwell.—William de Rothwell, Archdeacon of 
Essex. 1361. 
Oxfordshire. 
Dorchester.—Richard Bewfforeste, Abbot. 1520. 
College.—Arthur Cole, Priest. 


558. 
@Oxtord, New College.—Thos. Cranley, Archbp. of 
Dublin. 1417. John Lowthe, ecclesiastic. 


1427. Dr. William Hautryve, ecclesiastic. 
1441. Geoffrey Hargreve, ecclesiastic. 1447. 
Thomas Hylle, ecclesiastic. 1468. 
Tong.—Sir William and Lady Vernon. 1467. 
Staffordshire. ; 
Okeover.—Humphrey Oker, Esq., and wife. 1526. 
Suffolk. 
Acton.—Sir Robert de Bures. 1302. 
Brundish.—Esmound de Burnedish, priest. _ 
Ipswich (S. Mary Tower).—A Notary. 1475. 
Surrey. 
Lingfield.—Sir Reginald de Cobham. 1403. 


1370. 


Stoke D’Abernon.—Sir John D’Aubernoun. 1277. 
Sussex. 
Cowfold.—Thomas Nelond, Prior of Lewes. 1429. 
Horsham.—Priest in cope (small). 1425. 
Warwickshire. 
Warwick.—Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick. 1406. 


Wiltshire. 
Salisbury.—Robert Wyvill, Bishop of Salisbury. 
1375. 


Yorkshire. 
Aldborough.—Sir William de Aldeburgh. 1360. 
Cowthorp. — Bryan Rouclyff, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and lady. 1494. 4 
Topcliffe.—Thomas de Topcliffe and wife. 1391. 
Wensley.—A Priest. 1360. 
York (Minster).—William de Grenefeld, Archbp. 
of York. 1315. 
Foreign. 
Belgium, Bruges.—Part of figure of Civilian. C, 
1350. 


A very desirable feature of any biblio- 
graphy would be an index or list of all 
known illustrations of brasses. This has 
been attempted, but never issued. It would 
be invaluable to all archeologists. Does 
Mr. contemplate this? N. Rose. 


“Prom”: Jack Horner (10 S. vi. 67,111, 
131, 171).—I may perhaps be permitted to 
refer Mr. Foster PatMer to a paper of 
mine that appeared twenty years ago in 
these columns under the heading ‘ Gargantua 
in England’ (7 8. i. 404). In this paper I 
endeavoured briefly to trace the growth of 
giant-legends in England, and amongst other 
things showed that the old folk-ballad of 
‘Jack Horner’ was founded on four different 
tales, of which ‘Jack the Giant-Killer ’ was 
one. The ballad, in the form published by 
Halliwell, can hardly be older than the 
seventecnth century. 

Mr. Foster PALMER appears to think that 
the ballad is an amplified version of the 
nursery rime. I believe that the nursery 
rime is merely a stanza extracted from the 
ballad as being suitable for infant ears. 
Nursery rimes frequently originated in this 
way. Another instance is the case of 

Three children sliding on the ice, &c., 
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which is adapted from an old ballad called 
‘The Lamentation of a Bad Market; or, the 
Drownding of Three Children in the Thames,’ 
which will be found in ‘The Loves of Hero 
and Leander; A Mock Poem,’ of which the 
first edition was published in 1651. 

W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 


An interesting account of the rise of the 
Horner family and their lineage may be 
found in Burke's ‘Landed Gentry,’ vol. ii., 
under the title ‘Horner of Mells Park.’ One 
or two particulars based upon it are 
appended. 

John Horner, traditionally supposed to 
have been steward to the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
married, and left two sons. It seems that 
the elder son, Sir John Horner, Kt., settled 
at Mells, co. Somerset, and served as High 
Sheriff in 1564 and 1573. An old local 
distich records :— 

Horner, Popham (yy. Portman), Wyndham and 
*hynne, 
When the abbot went out, they came in. 

Glastonbury, as is well known, was one 
of the most important religious houses in 
England, and some of its immense barns for 
storing grain may yet be seen in Somerset- 
shire. There may be some foundation for 
the ancient distich of * Little Jack Horner,’ 
and a Latin translation of it may be found 
in * Arundines Cami’ (editio quarta). 

Joun PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“PLtump” In Votine (10 S. vi. 148).— 
Dr. Murray asks for instances of this word 
before 1848. ‘ Ingoldsby’ has 

I’m off—a plumper for Sir Peter. 
The third series, in which this appears, was 
published in 1847; but Barham died in 1845, 
and most of the poems in this series had 
already appeared in periodicals during his 
lifetime. ‘My Letters,’ as it contained 
some allusions to passing events, was pro- 
bably of the number. 
J. Foster PaLMer. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


In the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical 
and Genealogical Notes (vol. iii. p. 111) it is 
related how in 1534-5 
“about 200 ryotous & evill-disposed persons...... by 
the comaunde & procurement & abettment of John 
Atherton, Esquyer, unlawfully assembled them- 
selves togeder in one p/omps w'thin the churchyard 
[of Leigh].” 

The word which J have italicized calls to 
mind the electioneering term to “ plump for 
so-and-so.” 


The above, which has been lying by me 
for several years, may perhaps be accept- 
able as a rider to Dr. MuRRAY’S inquiry, 
though not an answer to it. . 

ErHet Leca-WEEKES. 


“ Prace” (108. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371, 
412, 435, 475; vi. 93, 151).—Will it be con- 
sidered irrelevant to cite the widely known 
Priory of Newstead, Nottinghamshire, latin- 
ized as Novo Loco as early as the reign of 
Henry U., by whom it is reputed to have 
been founded ?_ Thoroton, our county his- 
torian, 1677, gives the variant rendering 
‘‘New Place,” which is undoubtedly the 
sense of the word. Probably, as in the 
instance of market-place and market-stead, 
the terms would be convertible. This, of 
course, premises a high antiquity for the 
word, which, however, does not admit of 
proof. 

The earliest use of the word in Nottingham 
is represented by a reference, in a deed of 
1473, to land lying near the ** Cokplace,” a 
name supposed to be derived from the Coke 
family. A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Panton Famity (10 S. vi. 146).—There 
is an account of Thomas Panton under the 
sobriquet of ‘The Sporting Rover” in one 
of the ‘Téte-a-tétes’ in The Town and 
Country Magazine for the year 1777, p. 32, 
where a portrait of the gentleman also 
appears. Speaking from memory, I fancy 
that there are references to him in Charles 
Pigott’s well-known ‘ Jockey Club.’ 

HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


I am much interested in Mk. MCMURRAY’S 
notes about the Panton family. I am espe- 
cially anxious to trace the father and 
mother of the Rev. James Panton, born in 
1751, died at Wimborne, in Dorset, 1778. He 
was educated in Wales, at the Lady Hun- 
tingdon College, now non-existent. His 
wife Elizabeth married a second time, a 
Dr. Duncan, who had a chapel in Soho: we 
cannot find ber maiden name or the Rev. J. 
Panton’s parentage, and we are very anxious. 
todoso. Dr. Duncan was given an honorary 
degree by Pitt for suggesting the tax on 
horses. 

I had some letters from Brigadier-General 
Thomas Panton offered me for sale Jately. 

The Wimborne registers appear to have 
been burnt, and there is no trace there of 
the marriage or death of the Rev. James 
Panton, though his brief life is commemo- 
rated by a tablet in the Wimborne Chapel. 
His wife was connected in some way with 
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the Trenchard family. She died in Ware- 
ham, but was not buried there; though 
where she was buried we do not know. 
If any of your correspondents can help me 
to these particulars, I shall be most grateful. 
J. E. Panton. 


GODFREY OF BovuILLon (10S. vi. 150).— 
Eustace I1., Count of Boulogne, married 
Mahaut, daughter of Lambert the Bearded, 
Count of Louvain. 

Eustace JT., Count of Boulogne (son of 
Eustace I. by Mahaut), succeeded his father 
in or about 1047. In 1050 he married Goda, 
daughter of Ethelred JI., King of England, 
and widow of Gauthier, Count of Mantes. 
She died in or about 1054 (Qy. with or 
without issue by Eustace ?). Eustace II. 
married secondly (at Cambrai, Dec., 1057) 
Ida, daughter of Geoffrey the Bearded, 
Duke of Lower Lorraine. Her dowry was 
the Castle of Bouillon. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, born in 1060, was 
the second of the three sons of Eustace II. 
by Ida. 

My authority is Planché’s ‘The Con- 
queror and his Companions,’ vol. i. pp. 148- 
151. CHARLES A. BERNAU. 


Eustace IT. was the eldest son of Eus- 
tace I., Count of Boulogne (1046-9), by 
Mahaut, d. of Lambert (the Bearded), Count 
of Louvain. C. S. Warp. 


THE TriIBAL HipaGeE (98. vii. 441; viii. 
99, 172. 272).—If it has not been pointed out 
before, it should be noted that ‘ Wreocen- 
setun,”’ containing Cardington and Lilleshall, 
has ‘‘ Viroconium ” as its base. This name, 
therefore, is clearly semi-Roman, and its 
position is doubly attested. 


ELeEcTION SuNDAY, WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
(10 8. vi. 149).—The service held in West- 
minster Abbey on this day is, strictly 
speaking, connected with Westminster 
School, and as there are many matters of 
much interest concerning the elections to the 
Universities, I feel that it is better to refer 
Mr. VAN ELDER to sources where information 
is likely to be found fuller than it can 
possibly be given here. If he will consult 
‘The Public Schools,’ by the author of 
*Etonia,’ 1876; ‘Westminster School, Past 
and Present,’ 1884, by F. H. Forshall; and 
the ‘ Annals of Westminster School,’ 1898, 
by John Sargeaunt, I feel certain that the 
particulars he requires will be discovered. 
The index in the last work is very com- 
plete. I may add that the little procession 
formed in the cloisters to “ take the Dean 


into church”? is picturesque. It is headed by 
the almsmen, as many of the vergers as can 
be spared from their other duties, the 
canons, preceded by their verger, the Dean, 
preceded by his verger bearing the silver 
wand, the preacher, the Head Master, and 
other members of the teaching staff, 
followed by the entire strength of the 
school. It is the custom of those scholars. 
concerned in the election to wear dress. 
clothes, white ties, and a large red and white- 
rosette, and over all their surplices. The 
preacher in former years has been either the: 
Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christ 
Church, the Master of Trinity, or the Head 
Master of Westminster. This year this. 
custom was departed from (it may have been 
so before, but I am not sure), the preacher 
being the Rev. J. Storrs, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Vicar of St. Peter’s,. 
Eaton Square. It seems to be a pity for 
the time-honoured custom of the past to be 
departed from, as either of the four digni- 
taries must know more about the peculiarities. 
of the day than any outside clergyman could 
do; but so it was this year. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


There is no mystery about this expression. 
Tt simply means what it says. At the end 
of the summer term examinations are an- 
nually held at Westminster School for the 
purpose of deciding who among the senior 
_boys shall be elected to scholarships at 
_Oxford and Cambridge respectively, and 
Election Sunday is the name usually given 
to the Sunday which occurs in the week 
devoted to that purpose. The Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with other like 
potentates, always attend the Abbey service 
on this day in some state. The Election 
Dinner is always held in the College Hall 
on the Monday; and the results of the 
examinations are declared on the Tuesday 
morning following. Formerly it used to take 
place in the month of May; but in recent 
vears the examinations have been held. 
towards the end of July. 

ALAN STEWART. 


** SEARCHERS ”’ (10 S. vi. 150).—To search 
a wound is to probe it, and an instrument 
used by founders to discover any flaws in 
the bore of cannon is called a “searcher,” 
so that probably the function of the person 
described as being present at coroners” 
inquests was that of ascertaining the extent 
or character of such wounds as the deceased 
had met his death by. The more common 
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use of the word ‘‘searcher ” was, however, 
in its application to the official whose 
business it was to examine, and by a 
peculiar seal, to mark the defects in the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, for which 
there were three officers—Searcher, Measurer, 
and Alneger (see Cowel’s * Interpreter,’ 1701, 
s.v. Alneger’). **Searchers’’? were also 
employed by the Company of Shoemakers 
to detect deficiently tanned leather and 
shoes made of insufficient leather. ‘* The 
business of the Court Leet having for the 
most part devolved on the Quarter Sessions, 
not only the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, but the mayors in other towns 
and corporations, appointed and swore 
searchers of leather,’ &c. (see Tomlins’s 
‘Law Dict.,’ 1797, v. ‘Court Leet’). 
J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Hazelmere, Tooting Common, 8. W. 

TaDPo_e (10 S. vi. 29, 77, 92, 157).—If it 
is worth adding to what is already noted, 
we called tadpoles ‘* wiggle-waggles,” ** pod- 
ladles,” and poll-wigs.” On the other 
hand, we used to catch a fish with a big 
head and a long body—a tadpole in shape, 
greatly larger, which we called a * bull- 
head,” with “bully”? and * bulloses” as 
variants. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

NINE MEN’s Morais (10 S. vi. 128, 177).— 
‘This ancient English game is also called 
morrice and morisco, and is closely allied to 
other small recreations, such as nine-holes 
or bumble-puppy, noughts and crosses, and 
nine-pins, all familiar in our schooldays. 

Chambers’s ‘ Dictionary’ describes it as 
“*an old English game in which a figure of 
squares, one within another, is marked out on a 
board, or on turf, and eighteen pieces or stones, nine 
for each side, are moved alternately as at Draughts.” 
It is apparently connected with the early 
English morris dance, of which Francis 
Douce treats so ably in his ‘ Illustrations 
of Shakespeare.’ Your readers will probably 
recall that morris dancing (and no doubt 
nine men’s morris) was one of the healthy 
lawful sports to be used on Sunday “ with- 
out impediment or neglect of Divine Service ”’ 
mentioned in the Proclamation of King 
James VI. and I., though, oddly enough, 
bowling was prohibited. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


As there is an exhaustive description of 
this game and much curious information 
concerning it to be found in  Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities,’ edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt, vol. ii. p. 320, it will be sufficient 
to refer to that work. 


There is, however, the following notice 
of the game to be found in Murray’s 
‘Handbook of Northamptonshire,’ under 
mention of the church of Hargrave. It is 
there said 
“that a slab of Weldon stone was found on the 
restoration of that church in 1868, on which was 
scratched a diagram such as is still used for playing 
the game. (See a very interesting paper on the 
discovery of the Hargrave stone by the rector, Rev. 
R. S. Baker, in the eleventh volume of * Reports 
of the Associated Architectural Societies.’ The 
god is now in the Northampton Museum.)’— 

Joun M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“STAFFORD BLUE” (10 S. vi. 149).—When 
a person is afraid, or otherwise discomfited, 
he is sometimes said to look blue, or, even, 
to be in a “‘blue funk.” I think Noe’s wife 
merely intends to convey the idea that 
Stafford blue would be an appropriate garb 
for the apprehensive Patriarch. In like 
manner one might observe :— 

Bot thou were worthi be cled in Lincolne grene, 

tfor thou art alway fonde. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Fazeley, Rocester, Tamworth, and Tutbury 
in Staffordshire were formerly noted for their 
cotton factories; and Leek, in the same 
county, for its manufacture of silk and 
mohair. Possibly, therefore, “ Stafford 
blue’? was a dainty textile fabric made at 
the latter place. 

J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 


Frencu Assicnats (10 8S. vi. 149).— 
Assignats of the French Revolution are of 
little or no value. A number can _ be 
obtained at any French bookstore for a few 
centimes. Lupwic ROSENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 


“Esurn’ BELTIN’ ’=Cantnc (108. v. 
466, 518).—Marryat published ‘Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy ’ in 1836. 

Chap. v. is headed ‘ Jack Easy is sent to 
a School at which there is no Flogging.’ In 
it Mr. Bonnycastle, the schoolmaster, says 
to Dr. Middleton :— 

“T can produce more effect by one caning than 
twenty floggings. Observe, you flog upon a part 


for the most part quiescent ; but you cane upon all 


parts, from the head to the heels.” 

Later :— 

‘Mr. Bonnycastle opened a sort of bookcase, and 
displayed to John’s astonished view a series of 
canes, ranged up and down like billiard cues.” 


In ‘ Peter Simple’ (1834) Mr. Chucks the 
boatswain used a rattan for punishing men 
and boys. When he was Count Shucksen 
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of the Swedish navy he “ caned ” the waiters 
who had not treated him with proper respect. 
See the last chapter. 

In ‘ Frank Mildmay’ (1829), chap. i., are 
the following :— 

‘By the ‘instigation’ of a large knotted stick, 
he drove knowledge into our skulls.” 

“The master......struck him over the head with 
the knotted cane.” 

The master is the schoolmaster. 

The following is from ‘ Rattlin the Reefer’ 
(1836, edited by Marryat) :— 

‘“Those were the times of large schools, rods 
steeped in brine (actua/ fact), intestine insurrec- 
tions.”—Chap. ix. at the end. 

The period alluded to is late in the eigh- 
teenth century. See chap. vi. 

In ‘ Perceval Keene’ (1842) Mr. O’Gal- 
lagher, the schoolmaster, threw the ruler at 
the boys’ heads, used the ferrule, *‘ a sort 
of flat wooden ladle with a hole in the 
centre of it,’’ for the hands and the birch 
in the usual way (chap. v.). 

Refer also to ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ chap. 
viii, where Squeers ‘fell upon the boy 
and caned him soundly.” Dickens began 
the story “within a few months after the 
publication of the completed ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’’’ (see preface), i.e., 1837 or 1838. 
For the belt as a weapon see Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ p. 42, 
‘ Belts.’ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


LAND LYING “ TOWARDS THE sun” (10 8S. 
vi. 106).—An old farmer who tilled the land 
for many years in Lincolnshire tells me that 
the term he and others used for land with 
a slope towards the sun was “‘the heel of the 
land,” which has the same meaning as lying 
towards the sun. As for land lying the 
other way being ‘‘no good,” it all depends 
upon what the land is. Land with a‘‘heel” 
to the north is better land than that of a 
sandy nature lying towards the sun, for he 
says, “‘sand land under a hot sun is poor 
land,” because it so soon * parches.”’ 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


St. PeTER’s IN CHEPE: St. JoHN ZACHARY 
(10 S. vi. 69, 114).—According to the Par- 
liamentary return of 1833, the registers of 
the former parish date from 1663, while those 
of the latter are extant from 1693. This last 
date is in agreement with that given by me 
in my former reply. 

Both parishes have been unfortunate as 
regards the non-preservation of their earlier 
registers : those existing are kept, according 
to the return, with those of St. Matthew, 


Friday Street, in the case of St. Peter’s ; 
and with those of “St. Ann’s and Agnes, 
Aldersgate,” in the case of St. John’s. The 
churchwardens’ accounts of both parishes 
are in the Guildhall Library, where they 
may be freely examined. Those of St. Peter 
begin as early as 1441, while those of 
St. John are extant from 1591. Both con- 
tain references to the principal interments 
in the respective parishes during the periods 
covered, though these references have to be 
very carefully sought out from among the 
burial receipts. McMurray. 


Hovses oF Historicat Interest (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91).—From part x. of the 
1L.C.C.’s ‘Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest in London,’ which has just been 
issued, it appears that the memorial tablet 
on Sydney Smith’s residence, No. 14, Doughty 
Street, was not affixed by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, but by the London County Council. 
The original tablet, which had been erected 
on 8 Sept., 1905, was removed for necessary 
reasons, and a new one fixed on 9 August 
last. 

The following is, I believe, a complete list 
of the tablets which have been erected by 
the Duke of Bedford with the view of com- 
memorating the residence of notable persons 
on his London estates: (1) 65, Russell 
Square (Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.); 
(2) 11, Bedford Square (Henry Cavendish, 
the natural philosopher) ; (3) 6, Bloomsbury 
Square (Isaac D’Israeli) ; (+) 28, Bloomsbury 
Square (the first Earl of Mansfield) ; (5) 43, 
King Street, Covent Garden (Admiral Ed- 
ward Russell, Earl of Orford) ; (6) 27, South- 
ampton Street (David Garrick); (7) 67, 
Russell Square (Alexander Wedderburn, 
first Earl of Rosslyn); and (8) 101, Great 
Russell Street (Topham Beauclerk and Lady 
Diana Beauclerk). 

The Duke of Westminster has, I believe, 
placed a tablet on 8, Victoria Square, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, which was at one time 
the residence of Thomas Campbell, the poet. 

The L.C.C. on 15 August, 1905, placed a 
tablet on No. 23, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
the house in which Richard Cobden died on 
2 April, 1865. W. F. PrIpEAUx. 


T have for some time made it a custom to 
record such houses as the L.C.C. embellish 
with their special tablets. Since my note 
at the first reference two houses, so far as T 
can learn, have had these tablets affixed to 
them, the first being No. 31, Baker Street, 
in which Lord Lytton, the statesman and 
novelist, was born. There is an exceedingly 
noteworthy fact connected with this street, 
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for by reference to the records in the poses- 
sion of the L.C.C. it is found that the number 
the house bore in those days, over a century 
ago, is the number it bears now—-a fact 

further vouched for by an inspection of the 
various directories to be met with. I fancy 
this fact is unique in the history of London 
streets. Lord Lytton was, or appeared to 
be, rather sore upon the question of his 
birthday, for he has left upon record that he 
was born 

‘‘on a certain twenty-fifth of May, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and in Baker Street, Port- 
man Square, No. 31. If some curious impertinents 
are anxious to know in what year of our Lord that 
event took place, let them find it out for them- 
selves. 

For my own part, I do not think that such 
information is sought after for mere curious 
impertinence. It is said that Lord Lytton 
did not know the year himself; if this really 
was so—and his son says it was—he could 
not make it known. His son has written :— 

“To my father himself the exact date of his birth 

was unknown, nor had he any care to know it. The 
mystery, however, is solved and partly explained 
by reference to the register of the parish church of 
St. Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, which records the fact 
that Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer was born 
on the 25th of May in the year 1803; but it appears 
from the register that he was not baptized till the 
Lith of M: arch, 1810, when he was nearly seven 
years old.” 
The house was left very soon after the birth 
of the child, and his parents had no further 
connexion with it. 

The other house upon which one of these 
identifying plaques has been placed is No. 2, 
Brick Court, Temple, on the second floor of 
which Oliver Goldsmith wrote ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield... That ‘“‘most lovable of 
English writers ” spent many years of his 
life in the Temple, and died at his chambers, 
on 4 April, 1774, being buried in the church- 
yard there. If any writer deserved such 
immortality as these tablets afford, surely 
it is Oliver Goldsmith, and no one will say 
one word against this recognition of his great 
gentleness and literary merits. 

W. Harvanp-Oxtey. 

Westminster. 


Mr. R. L. Moreron also refers to Lord Lytton’s 
tablet. | 


Vatoroso (10 8S. vi. 176).—This 
name was borne by several of the monarchs 
of Paflagonia ; and a considerable portion of 
the history of the twenty-fourth king (of 
this name) has been written by W. M. 
Thackeray in ‘ The Rose and the Ring.’ At 
the third page of this veracious narrative 
the historian gave some two dozen lines 


spoken in soliloquy over a cup “ of right 
Nantz or Cognac.” “* And then the monarch 
went on to argue in his own mind (though 
we need not say that blank verse is not 
argument), &c. See Thackeray’s Works,” 
Biographical Edition, ix. 219. 

R. L. Moreton. 
{Several other correspondents refer to Thackeray. | 


Morrram Hater (10 8. vi. 150).—Accord- 
ing to ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ eighteenth ed., 
by Edward Mogg, 1826, Mottram Hall, 
H. D. Wright, Esq., was 3 miles from Chorley 
Turnpike, and was 1} miles from Alderley 
Church in one direction, and 2 miles from 
Wilmslow Church in the other (p. 208); and 
Mottram St. Andrews Hall, Lawrence: 
Wright, Esq., was 2 miles from Butley, across 
the river Bollin, Butley being 3} miles from 
Macclesfield, and 5} miles from Bullock 
Smithy (p. 220). RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 

[Mr. H. A. also refers to Mogg’s edition 
of Paterson. 


“Soca” (10 S. vi. 167).—Is it possible 
that “yr hen soga fach” can mean Sa 
young slut,’ even in * good Carmarthenshire 
Welsh” 7 Hen is old, and fach little. Is. 
not the translation “a little old slut ” ? 

James R. BRAMBLE, Lieut.-Col., F.S.A. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

AUSONE DE CHANCEL (10 S. vi. 166).— 
Yes; the author of the original lines, 
Ausone de Chancel, used the word bdille, 
and the quatrain was written in an album 
that he gave to his sister-in-law in 1836 (see 
Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux,. 
1891, col. 170). Tt appears that another 
poet claimed the authorship of similar lines 
in the Figaro of 29 Oct., 1863, the only differ- 
ence being that erie occurs in the third line 
instead of bdille. The substitution of crie 
for bdille may be an improvement, but 
searcely sufficient to constitute ownership: 
of the whole. Epwarp LATHAM. 


Envying the admirable terseness of the 
lines ‘On entre, on crie,”’ &ce., I fell to wonder- 
ing if, despite the few serviceable rimes that 
it possesses for life and death, anything of the 
same kind could be done in our accommodat- 
ing language *‘ There came out this calf ’’:— 

One joins the strife, 
And that is life ; 
Quits, out of br cath, 
And that is death. 
St. SwITHIN. 


Ernest AvGusTUS STEPHENSON (10 8, vi. 
148).—The miniature no doubt is a portrait 
arnest Augustus Stephenson who 
1831, my cousin Frederica 


of the 
married 1 Feb., 
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Emma Bevan, third daughter of Mr. David 
Bevan, of Belmont, Herts. and Fosbury 
Manor, Wilts. Mr. Stephenson died without 
issue on 13 March, 1855, aged 52. ZENAS. 


Ernest Augustus Stephenson died 13 March 
1855, and his wife, Emma, third daughter 
of David Bevan, on 23 Sept., 1856. 1 can 
find no information about his parents. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


‘Tue Rituattst’s Procress’ (10 8. vi. 
130, 173).—‘* The Ritualist’s Progress ; or, 
the Doings of our New Vicar, by a Graduate 
of Cambridge,” was published by Weldon 
& Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, and 
was one of the works included in “* Weldon’s 
Shilling Library.” G. E. WEARE. 


I do not remember ‘ The Ritualist’s Pro- 
gress,’ but about fifty years ago there 
appeared in the papers some clever lines 
beginning :— 

Pray tell me whats a Puseyite, 

"Tis puzzling to describe 

This ecclesiastic Janus, of a pious hybrid tribe ; 

At Lambeth and the Vatican he’s equally at home, 

Although it’s said by some he gives the preference 
to Rome. 


Pliant and obstinate by turns, just as it serves his 
whim, 

He’s only for the bishop when the bishop is for him. 

Andsoon. The occasion was some one asking 

in public, ‘* What is a Puseyite ?”? There 

followed a “ Reply,” ‘What is an Evangeli- 

eal?’ I forget how it began, but these lines 

occurred in it :— 

And in famous Hall of Exeter among schismatics 
stands...... 

And with “ mental reservation” reads, ‘‘ This child 
is born again.” 

The one skit hit about as hard as the other. 

I should be glad to know what was the 

original occasion, and where the lines are 

now to be seen. Js ROR; 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Capr. GRInDLAY: T. WAGHORN (10 S. 
vi. 101, 156).—Some members of my family 
were more or less intimate with Capt. 
Grinday and his wife in the late thirties 
and early forties, being near neighbours. 
In 1841 Capt. and Mrs. Grindlay were living 
at 35. North Bank, Regent’s Park, and it 
was their habit to gather round them at 
pleasant evening garden partics notabilities 
in literature and art, with a dash of the 
drama and opera. Prominent among the 
guests were Albany Fonblanque and the 
staff of The Examiner. Though I have no 
‘distinct remembrance of Capt. Grindlay, I 


have a lively recollection of his kind and 
very gentle wife, a tall lady of much elegance, 
who took constant notice of me when on her 
daily constitutional with the Italian grey- 
hound Sparkle, whose collar and bells woke 
up the deadly dull echoes of the ‘* Broad 
Walk.” My childish memory, second-hand 
from the talk of others, connects Capt. 
Grindlay with a smart, lively man, of excel- 
lent company. Of his business quality 
lingers a story, ben trovato of course, that on 
the occasion of a deal with an Indian rajah 
about twenty-two elephants, the captain 
paraded eleven twice over before the royal 
customer, and pocketed the difference. 
North Bank, together with its southern 
neighbour, is a glory of the past, having been 
engulfed by the exigencies of the Great 
Central Railway. RosBert WALTERS. 


There is a statue of Waghorn at Suez. 
FRANK PENNY. 


THe LATE DUKE oF RuTLAND, 1819-1906 
(10 S. vi. 145).—The late Duke of Rutland 
was born in December, 1818. 

NortH MIpLanp. 


JoHN Hoy: Correr-House (10 
S. vi. 9, 95. 158).—Upon looking further 
into the matter of the site of this coffee- 
house, I think there is every probability 
that Mr. Weare is right in disputing my 
statement, if I said that it stood ‘‘ at the 
corner of Serle and Portugal Strects.”? It 
was not even “on the corner of Serle and 
Portugal Streets,” as stated in Laurence 
Hutton’s ‘ Literary Landmarks of London’ 
(1900, pp. 8 and 10), for in that reliable 
little London guide of the time, the ‘ Picture 
of London’ for 1818, it is described as being 
‘*in Carey Street.” A glance at the street- 
plans of this part is enough to show at once 
that it could not, therefore, have been at the 
corner of Serle and Portugal Streets. So 
that from its having been “ in Carev Street,” 
and also, as in ‘The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 
“facing Serle Street,” it was probably on 
the south side of Carey Street, almost or 
exactly facing the southern entrance of 
Serle Street. Mr. Hutton has _ evidently 
confused with its site that of Will’s Coffee- 
House. I have only one note of this latter 
resort, namely, that it is described in The 
Daily Advertiser of 26 Feb., 1742, where the 
announcement is made that inquiries con- 
cerning the sale of a mansion house called 
the Grange, outside Grantham, should be 
made of ‘‘ Mr. Samuel Forster, at Will’s 
Coffee-House near Lincoln’s Inn.” 

The following advertisement may prove 
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to be of some interest in connexion with the 
subject :— 
** This is to give Notice,* 

* That all Persons who have any Demands upon 
the Estate of Mr. Thomas Searle, late of Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, Attorney at Law, deceased, 
are desired to bring in the same to Mr. James Allen, 
Attorney at Law at his House in Bolt Court afore- 
said, betore the tirst Day of next Term, a Dividend 
being intended to be made amongst his Creditors as 
soon after as can conveniently be done; and all 
Persons indebted to the said Estate, are desired to 

vay the same forthwith to the said Mr. Allen (who 
is impower'd by the Administratrix to receive the 
same) or they will be sued for the same.” — Craftsman, 
8 Sept., 1738. 

In The London Journal of 21 April, 1722, 
“Mr. Hart at Serle’s Coffee House in 
Lincoln’s Inn” advertises a purchaser for 
* an estate 40 to 60 miles from London.” 
J. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL. 


Str THoMAS MORE SAINTED BY A BASK IN 
1666 (10 S. vi. 6, 115, 172).—When Mr. 
Dopeson’s query appeared, IT happened to 
be reading a “‘ Life of Sir Thomas More, by 
Thomas More, his great-grandson, London, 
1627.) In this work (the copy I have in 
hand belongs to the library of the Jesuit 
Fathers of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts) the author unhesitatingly 
speaks of his great ancestor as “this great 
servant of God,” ‘this glorious martyr,” 
‘this most excellent saint.” 

The fourth chapter contains the “ Pious 
Home Employmente of Sir Thomas More’s ; 
and his godly councels given to his wyfe 
and children.”” Among many sayings of 
Sir Thomas is this (p. 139): ‘* That there are 
manie in this life, that buy hell with more 
toyle, than heaven might be wonne with, 
by halfe.”’ 

This canonization of Sir Thomas More by 
his descendant is earlier than the rare book 
quoted, and may or may not have been noted 
by Mr. Dopcson. E. Francis Rigas. 

New London, Conn., U.S.A. 


FarrMtce (198. vi. 168).—Surely the name 
is derived from the condition of the road. 
Fairmile Common (which, by the way, is 
two miles from Esher, and is still one hundred 
and sixty acres in extent) is intersected by 
the Portsmouth road, which from that point 
stretches southward perfectly straight and 
dead level for very nearly a mile—near 
enough for purposes of nomenclature. In 
the parish of Warbledon, in Sussex, is a 
hamlet called Foulmile, so named, doubtless, 
on the same principle. ‘ Fair’ and “ foul ” 


* The stalwart leather-lunged town-crier of 
Cromer always begins his announcement with ‘‘ This 
is toe give notice” (not ‘* Oyez”). 


were the customary adjectives for describing 
the state of roads in Middle English. 
PERCEVAL Lucas. 

Claygate, Surrey. 

There is a Fairmile Bottom close to Arundel. 
Tt consists of a valley through the South 
Downs, through which runs a road from 
Slindon to Houghton, and is about a mile 
and a half long. KK. E. Streer. 


T well remember the “ Fairmile ” on the 
Brighton road between Esher and Cobham. 
In my younger days, living at Surbiton, I 
often walked it. 

Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


SNAKES tN SourH Arrica (10 S. v. 428,. 
473; vi. 10, 115, 152).—The following extract 
from a South African letter contains, at any 
rate, an impressive snake legend :— 

* The snake people are writing about in ‘N. & Q.” 
is calleda momba. It sitsin a tree (when it is lucky 
enough to find one), and descends on unwary passers,. 
and they die in forty minutes. There ¢s a legend 
that once a momba was sitting aloft when a herd of 
oxen was driven along—in single file, as it was a 
narrow pass. The momba got down, and bit the 
first; then hitched itself upand waited for the next, 
and so on, till the boy at the end came, and it bit 
him. They all walked on a little, and then each 
one in turn fell down and died, and, as Grimm says, 
‘so they were all dead together ’—except, of course,. 
the momba.” 

Mary H. Bensty. 

Priory’ (10 S. vi. 169).— 
Probably the book for which your corre- 
spondent inquires is ‘ Northanger Abbey.’ 
by Jane Austen, printed 1818 (posthumously ).. 
The general plot is as described, but there. 
are substantial differences in detail, readily 
to be accounted for by length of time, or 
confusion with some other book, as the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Radcliffe was widely extended. 
In 1908 a new edition was published by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

James R. Lieut.-Col., F.S.A. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


Roman CATHOLIC PRIESTS BURIED IN 
Lonpon (10 8. vi. 149).—Pre-eminently, if 
not exclusively, their burial-place in the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth was the churchyard of St. Pancras- 
in-the-Fields. Lysons in his ‘ Environs of 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 619, says :— 

“ About thirty of the French clergy have on an 
average been buried annually at Pancras for some: 
years past ; in 1801 there were forty-one; in 1802, 
thirty-two. Among these were Angelus Franciscus 
de Talaru de Calmazel, Bishop of Coutances, who- 
died in 1798, and the amiable Father O'Leary, who- 
died in 1802.” 

At this period these French clergy were those, 


of course, who had fled from France at the- 
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time of the Revolution ; but before this, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Strype says: ‘‘ Of late, those of the Roman 
Catholic religion have affected to be buried 
here” (Appendix, p. 136). The possible 
reasons, varying with different writers, for 
this spot being chosen thus by Roman 
Catholics, are to be found in Wheatley’s 
‘Cunningham,’ 1891, vol. iii. pp. 17-19. 
J. Horpen MacMIcHaetr. 

Many Roman Catholic priests, and at 
least one bishop, have been buried in old 
St. Pancras Chureh, London, both before 
and (I believe) after the eighteenth century. 
As regards inscriptions, the only ones that 
I can call to mind are those on the tombs 
of the Bishop of St. Pol de Leon and Father 
O’Leary. But there may be more. 

J. Basti Brrew. 
51, Tynemouth Road, South Tottenham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lectures on the Method of Science. Edited by J. B. 
Strong. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue lectures in the present volume form part of a 
course delivered in Oxford at the request of the 
Delegates for the extension of University Teaching. 
Departing from the practice of giving a course of 
lectures in the section of Natural Science on some 
special branch of scientific study, a scheme of 
lectures was last year shapen illustrating the forms 
taken by scientitic method in various departments 
of research. Of this scheme the present work is 
the outcome. Nine lectures, of which two are in- 
troductory, constitute the volume. In the first Mr. 
Thomas Case, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, shows the various forms in which the 
general material of scientific study is exhibited ; in 
the second Dr. Francis Gotch, the Waynflete Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, deals with the true temper and 
aim of the scientific writer, “ his relentless criticism 
of authority, his appeal to reason alone, his refusal 
to regard any fact as unimportant or meaningless ; 
together with his bold but cautious use of the 
imagination for the extension and consolidation of 
knowledge.” Following these things come lectures 
by known experts upon physiology, inheritance in 
animals and plants, and psycho-physical method, 
and others on astronomy, anthropology, archeology, 
and history. ee in one of its branches 
is illustrated by Sir Richard Temple in ‘ The Evo- 
lution of Currency and Coinage.’ Archzological 
evidence is illustrated by Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, who deals with Greek, Phoenician, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian civilization; while the editor, the 
Dean of Christ Church, considers the scientific 
method as applied to history. Profoundly interest- 
ing and vale is the result. Each writer is 
cramped by considerations of space. It is, more- 
over, impossible to deal with lectures, each one of 
which demands more attention than we are able 
to bestow upon the series. Our duty is discharged 


consists of the illustrations. 


in commending the whole to public attention. The- 
concluding lectures are of the most general interest, 
the earlier are the more strictly scientific. The 
whole deserves the close study of the scholar. 


The Bells of England. By J. J. Raven, D.D. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

AMONG modern writers on campanology Dr. Raven 
is one of the most earnest and the best informed. 
Inspired by the example of Henry Thomas Ella- 
combe, the patriarch of writers on bells (whose 
‘Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers,’ first 
published in 1850, and ‘The Bells of the Church,’ 
1862, may be held to mark the beginning of the 
study of bells and bell-ringing, and were followed 
by his ‘Church Bells of Devon,’ of Somerset, and 
of Gloucestershire), Dr. Raven began as a youth 
‘The Church Bells of Suffolk,’ and has since de- 
voted himself to the study of bells in general. In 
his present work, which is included in *‘ The Anti- 
quary’s Books” of Messrs. Methuen, he treats of 
the origin of bells, of bell-founding, its history and 
development, of change-ringing, and of the folk- 
lore, superstitions, and observances, abundant ex- 
amples of which are enshrined in our own pages. 
Few subjects are, indeed, more calculated to interest 
our readers, and materials for a history such as is 
now given are, it may be said, almost daily aug- 
mented. In the Western, the Eastern, and the 
Southern counties the history of bells has been to: 
a great extent written, though many counties, 
especially the Northern, await their historian. 

he origin of bells is wrapped in obscurity. No 
classical use of campana can be traced, though 
Quintilian uses no/a, and fintinnabu/um is met with 
in Martial, who has also the phrase ‘“sonat xs 
thermarum.” Tintinnabula were found by Layard 
in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; and crotals 
have been discovered in ancient British barrows. 
St. Boniface, born at Crediton, sent the Pope a 
sresent of a handbell (c/occa). The use of signa, or 
arge bells, is decreed in ‘The Excerptions of St. 
igbert,’ Archbishop of York, 750, and certainly not 
as novelties. Development in bells and belfries is 
exemplified in the history of the great Abbey of 
Crowland. Before the year 1000 there must have 
been a considerable number of peals of bells (con- 
sonantia campanarum) in England. In an inventory 
of the goods of Sherburn-in-Elmet in the early part 
of the tenth century are “‘iiij hand bellan & vi 
hangende bellan.” In 1150 Alwoldus is described 
as campanarius. When in 1050 Leofric, Bishop of 
Crediton, removed the Devonshire see to Exeter, 
he found seven bells there. The first instructions 
for making bells are in a treatise by Walter of 
Odyngton, a monk of Evesham of the time of 
Henry III. The first dated bell yet discovered is 
in Claughton, a village in the valley of the Lune, 
above Lancaster. It is dated 1296. One of 1239 is 
on record. 

On all subjects connected with campanology Dr. 
Raven is a safe authority, and there are few matters: 
on which he has not deeply interesting information 
te Leer In ‘Bell Poetry’ we would fain see 

8 


Arising soft in undulating swells, 

Now loud as welcomes, faint now as farewells. 
We quote from memory, and own that the lines are 
all unlike the archeological utterances generally 

iven. 
. A specially attractive feature in the volume- 
These are sixty in 
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number, the most important examples of early bell- 
ringing being taken from MSS. in the British 
Museum by Dr. Cox, the editor of ‘The <Anti- 
«uary’s Books.” Some of the most interesting, 
including the frontispiece, consist of details from 
the bell-founders’ window in York Minster. 


Book- Auction Records. Edited by Frank Karslake. 
Vol. IIL. Parts UI. and IV. (Hampstead, Kars- 
lake & Co.) 

Tue third volume of this priced and annotated 
record of London book auctions is now complete. 
It contains 15.200 entries and is of augmenting 
value to the bibliophile and the bookseller. A full 
index trebles its utility. An admirable portrait of 
Dr. Garnett, which is accompanied by a memoir, 
constitutes an enhancement of attraction. The 
prefatory notes supply much information concerning 
the making of pa catalogues. In the errata an 
error occurs. Genest (not **Geneste”) is the name 
of the historian of the stage. 


The English Historical Review. (Longmans 

& Co.) 

Mr. Gopparp H. Orren contributes a good paper 
on early fortresses built by the Anglo-Normans in 
Treland, forming an investigation of and commentary 
on the words Bretesche and Mote, which students 
of Irish topography will tind of great value. 

By what route Charles the Great passed into 
Italy in 773 is discussed by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge. He is in favour of the Mont Genévre 
pass rather than that of Mont Cenis, which has been 
supported by a multitude of chroniclers. Mr. 
Coolidge possesses a personal knowledge of the 
district, and we are bound to feel confidence in 
many of his conclusions. We hope that his paper 
will be carefully considered by competent persons 
who believe the Mont Cenis route to be the one 
actually traversed. 

Miss Mary Bateson’s review of the Southampton 
Court Leet records is very instructive. We wish, 
however, it had been longer, for no one is more able 
to deal with this important class of documents. 
The Great Court Leet was an out-of-door assembly 
held at Cutthorn, ‘ta circular entrenched mound 
surrounded by trees.” Water was scarce in some 
of the town in the early years of Queen Eliza- 

eth, and it seems that much of the scanty supply 
was not fit to drink. Who was the Southampton 
‘Tom Fool? We find that in 1569, when there was 
a fear of water-poisoning, an idea got abroad that 
good water ought to be as obtainable by the poor 
as by the rich, and that one man had closed a 
conduit, so that “the poverty can have no water 
but at the pleasure of Tom his fool and his maidens.” 
Did this selfish person bear the name of Thomas ? 
or have we an early instance of Tom Fool? 

Mr. John Nisbet gives an excellent account of 
the Forest of Dean, which we trust may some day 
or other be expanded into a volume. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. New Series. Vol. CCC. 
February to June. (45, Great Russell Street.) 
Tue first of what is destined to be a long and valu- 
able series, excelling and eclipsing former glories of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, is issued in the shape 
of a half-yearly bound volume. In praise of the 
monthly parts we have spoken on their separate 
appearance. We have only to add to what has 
gone before that, if only the work is continued 
as it is begun, its growth and development will be 


watched with great interest. No periodical making 
an equally direct appeal to the scholar and the 
antiyuary exists. Between the two covers of the 
wesent volume is comprised a mass of curious and 
interesting information, and for purposes of amuse- 
ment and instruction, as for those of scholarly 
reference, the volume is equally valuable. Bound 
volumes of magazines make as a rule painful 
demands on space. In this case these will be gladly 
met. There are few magazines ot which the same 
can be said. 

Ix The National Review Prot. Churton Collins 
offers an * Apology for Judge Jeffreys.” A good 
case for his rehabilitation is of course made out, 
and the blame for the bad character hitherto as- 
signed him is laid at the doors of Macaulay and 
Campbell. The Rev. R. L. Gales deals with ‘The 
Devil in Christian Tradition.” The disrespect in 
which in medieval legend the arch-tiend is held 
tinds comic illustration in * The Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
An edifying interpretation is herein assigned it. 
*Sensationalism and Science’ deals with the re- 
mited discoveries of Mr. Burke as to the origin of 
ife. ‘On the River Test’ is a eulogy, by Mr. Alfred 
Cavendish, of that queen of Southern trout streams. 
Mr. Henry Bowlby sends an appreciation of J. H. 
Shorthouse and * John Inglesant.’ 

‘Ar A GERMAN Spa,’ contributed by Mr. Robert 
Barr to The Idler, is devoted to Ems. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To. secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ty contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

ieading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Hopgktx.—Please send address. 
Proof of ‘St. Winifred’ could not be sent for want 
of this. 

P. Mulready Envelope Caricatures ”).—See 
6S. ix. 508; x. 98, 234, 373, 478; xi. 33, 74, 117, 217; 
7S. ili. 30, 152; iv. 396; 8S. x. 415, 499. 

L. L. K.—The name involves a vulgar invitation. 

V. E. B. (‘Character from Handwriting ”).—We 
cannot enter into this subject. 

ErratumM.—<Aiute, p. 198, col. 1, 1. 6, for “ presen- 


tation” read preservation. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE NEW SPELLING; THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD; TWO POEMS OF 
PHILIP MASSINGER; THE STRATFORD TOWN SHAKESPEARE; MRS. CHESSON’S 
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DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH. 
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